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FREAKS OF FORTUNE; 


OR, 
HALF ROUND THE WORLD. 


~ BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


A HAPPY REUNION. 


_ sea in the Strait was comparatively 

smooth, and the yacht sped on her way 
toMelbourne. Mrs. Vincent and her children 
had been installed in Mr. Watson’s state-room, 
while Bessie occupied her own: From her 
Levi had obtained all the particulars of her 





voyage. She told him what she had suffered, 
what she had feared, and what she had hoped. 

“Who had charge of the Caribbee?” asked 
Levi, when, after Bessie and Mrs. Vincent had 
been made comfortable, they gathered in the 
cabin. 

“ Captain Gauley,” replied Bessie. 

“Who was he?” 

‘He was a pilot on a steamer,” replied Mrs. 
Vincent. ‘He and my husband became ac- 
quainted while they were on a boat, near New 
York. I never saw him till just before we 
sailed from the Cape. He is a bad man.” 

“That is plain enough,” added Levi; “but 
where is he now?” 
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“ He and three other men were washed over- 
board when the vessel struck on the rocks.” 

** And three of the men were saved?” 

‘Yes; Mat Mogmore, the steward, and 
anothér man.” 

“ Why did you sail without your husband, 
Mrs. Vincent?” asked Levi. 

**T don’t know anything about this business. 
I hadn’t anything to do with it,” replied the 
poor woman; and Levi and Bessie pitied her 
because she was the wife of such a bad man. 

**T am sure she had nothing to do with car- 
rying me off, Levi,” interposed Bessie. ‘‘ She 
has been very kind to me from the moment I 
went on board of the Caribbee, and would have 
assisted me to escape, if there had been any 
chance.” 

‘*T am very glad indeed to know that,” added 
Levi. ‘I don’t see why this Captain Gauley 
sailed without your husband.” 

‘Captain Vincent sent a letter to him, say- 
ing that things were going wrong with him, 
and ordered him to sail at once.” 

Levi wondered how Dock had sent the letter. 
When told that it was written in. pencil, and 
that the address on the envelope was not in 
her husband’s hand, he was satisfied that Con- 
stable Cooke had rendered him this important 
service. 

‘“‘ My husband was to come to Australia by 
the steamer from England,” added* Mrs. Vin- 
cent. ‘Perhaps he is here now.” 

‘*T think not,” replied Levi. | 

“Why so?” 

 “ Because he was arrested, and committed to 
jail before I left the Cape. Augustus caught 
him.” : 

**T had that honor,” said the steward, who 
was standing near the party; and the incident 
was fully described. 

**T suppose my poor father and mother do 
not know what has become of me,” continued 
Bessie, the tears starting to her eyes. 

**Yes, they do. I sent two letters hy a ship 
we spoke. If this vessel reached New York, I 
am sure he knows where you are. I wrote him 
that I should follow you round the world, if 
need be.” ; 

** How brave and noble you are, Levi!” she 
said, bestowing a glance of admiration upon 
him. “And this Starry Flag has rendered me 
a greater service than the other Starry Flag.” 

“She has indeed! She is the finest. little 
craft that ever floated; and I shall love her 
as long as I live. In that great gale a week 
ago, she was under water half the time, I be- 
lieve. We had to batten down everything, and 
lash ourselves to the deck.” 
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“That was a fearful storm. I hope I shajj 
never see another such. How grateful we 
ought to be for our preservation! ” 

‘*T trust we are grateful to God for his good. 
ness.and his mercy,” replied Levi, devoutly, 

On the following day, the yacht took a pilot, 
and came to anchor in the harbor of Mel- 
bourne. Mat Mogmore had kept out of sight 
since he came on board, spending all his time 
in the forecastle; but when the anchor was 
dropped he appeared on deck. 

“I think I will go on shore now, Levi,” said 
he, with an assumed coolness. 

“T think not,” replied Levi, decidedly. 

‘“*What do you mean by that?” demanded 
the young villain. 

“T mean that you shall not leave this vessel, 
unless you leave it in itons. I shall state the 
case to the American consul; and I think you 
will’ return to the United States-as a prisoner.” 

‘Why, what have I done?” asked Mat. 

‘¢ What have you done! ” ‘exclaimed Levi, 
indignantly. ‘Besides being guilty of mean- 
ness and treachery, you have committed a 
crime which will send you to the state prison 
for the next ten years,” 

**Do you mean to say that I stole your 
uncle’s money?” 

“T. didn’t say anything of the kind. You 
and Dock Vincent conveyed Miss Watson on 
board of the Caribbee. That’s a state-prison 
offence, to say nothing of stealing the money.” 

** Don’t be hard on me, Levi.” 

“Hard on you! I’m not half so hard on 
you as you are on Yourself. You were em- 
ployed as a hand on board of this vessel, and 
you used your position to deceive Miss Watson, 
and get her on board of the Caribbee. You 
then came to me, with your mouth full of lies, 
and told me she had gone to Portland with her 
father, by railroad. I trusted you, and you be- 
trayed me. I can forgive you, but I can never 
respect you again,” said Levi, warmly. 

‘‘ Don’t be too hard on me, Levi,” pleaded 
Mat. ‘I got into a scrape, and Dock helped 
me out; but he made me do everything he 
said after that.” ; 

“You needn’t commit yourself to me. I 
don’t ask you to make any confessions. Dock 
Vincent is in jail now, and the whole truth 
will come out in due time.” 

‘““What’s the use!” exclaimed Mat, in de- 
spair. “I amruined now. If you'll let me go 
ashore here, J’ll try to be an honest man.” 

“Tt is not for me to let you go, though I 
have nq doubt you were the tool of Dock Vin- 
cent. I have no right to let you escape.” 

‘*T'll tell you all about it, Levi; and you will 
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see what a bad scrape I was in,” said Mat, fix- 
ing his eyes on the planks of the deck. ‘‘ Your 
uncle borrowed a screw-driver in the shop—” 

“Levi! Levi!” shouted Bessie Watson, who 
was in the standing-room, looking at the ship- 
ping in the vicinity. 

The young skipper sprang towards her, fear- 
ful that some terrible event was about to hap- 
pen; for Bessie was waving her handkerchief, 
and dancing about the deck like an insane per- 
son. A boat, with two gentlemen-in the stern- 
sheets, was approaching the yacht, and at this 
Bessie was gazing with intense earnestness. 

“What is the matter, Bessie?” asked he, 
looking at her, rather than the boat, to assure 
himself that her trials had not affected her 
reason. 

“Why. don't you see, Levi?” 

“JT don’t see anything. What is it?” 

“My father! My father!” cried she, laugh- 
ing, almost in hysterics. 

Levi glanced at the boat. One of the gen- 
tlemen was certainly Mr. Watson, though he 
was not quite willing to believe the evidence 
of his own senses. The boat had approached 
near enough to enable him to be sure of the 
fact. : 

“Tt is my father!” repeated Bessie, as the 
boat ran up to the accommodation ladder, and 


Mr. Watson leaped on board of the yacht. 

“My child! My child!” ejaculated the fond 
father, as he folded her in his arms. 

“O, father!” exclaimed she, as she hugged 
him in a transport of joy. 

Twined in each other’s arms, they wept and 
laughed, in the exuberance of delight, at this 


happy reunion. Levi could hardly restrain 
his own tears as he gazed upon the affecting 
scene, and in the depths of his heart he thanked 
God, who had guided his little bark over the 
stormy ocean, half round the world, and ena- 
bled him to save Bessie from the hands of her 
grasping enemies. 

“Levi!” said Mr. Watson, gently disen- 
gaging himself from his daughter’s embrace, 
and giving the young captain his hand. 

“Tam glad to see you, Mr. Watson,” replied 
Levi, grasping the offered hand. 

“Tf Levi hadn’t followed me, you would 
never have seen me again,” added Bessie, 
throwing herself upon her father’s breast 
again. 

“God bless you, Levi!” exclaimed the de- 
lighted father, wringing the young man’s hand 
again. 

Mr. Watson seemed to be bewildered by the 
ecstasy of his joy. He grasped the hand of 
Augustus, who was so pleased that he forgot 
to use any high-flown speech. The gentleman 
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who had come in the boat with Bessie’s father 
was introduced to the party as the American 
consul. ° 

‘“We did not expect to see you, Mr. Wat- 
son,” said Levi. 

‘*T have been in Melbourne for three weeks,” 
replied he. ‘*This is the port for which the 
Caribbee cleared at the Custom House. But 
where is the Caribbee?” 

‘* She struck on a ro¢k to the southward of 
King’s Island, in the gale, yesterday morn- 
ing. She has broken up before this time.” 

** And I was on board of her at the time,” 
said Bessie. 

‘““Though the Caribbee was twenty tons 
larger than The Starry Flag, we were just a° 
match for her in sailing,” addéd Levi. “We 
lost her a week out of New York, saw her 
again at the Cape of Good Hope, and then 
lost sight of her three or four times; but we 
arrived at the entrance of Bass Strait about 
the same time.” 

“TI think I will not stop to hear the story 
now. Bessie, there is some one on shore who 
wishes to see you,” replied Mr. Watson. 

“Who? O,I know, father! It is mother! 
Come, let us go on shore, this minute!” ex- 
claimed the bewildered girl, dancing about 
again, as this new joy dawned upon her. 

Levi informed the consul. that one of the 
conspirators had been saved from the wreck, 
and this gentleman promised to attend to the 
matter. The life-boat was lowered; and, leav- 
ing his rnate in charge of the vessel, with strict 
injunctions not to let Mat Mogmore escape, 
Levi went on shore with Bessie and her father. 

‘* My mother in Australia!” exclaimed Bessie. 

**And Mrs. McGilvery, too!” added Mr. 
Watson. 

“Why, then the whole family are here ! 
Only think of it! I didn’t expect to see you 
or mother for months yet.” 

‘“‘We could not do anything but come, for 
every hour seemed like an age to us,” replied 
Mr. Watson. ‘* When I received Levi's letter, 
I saw that nothing more could be done on our 
side of the world, and I decided to follow you. 
Dock Vincent assured me I should never see 
my daughter again; and I was satisfied by the 
confidence he exhibited, and the persistency 
with which he urged me to pay his demand, 
that the Caribbee had indeed sailed upon her 
long voyage. Levi's letter, written when he 
had been three days at sea, with the Caribbee 
in sight, fully confirmed my view. I was sorry 
Levi did not return to New York, instead of 
following the vessel.” ; 

“Why so?” asked Levi, blushing under the 
implied censure. 
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“Tf I had known the result in season, I 
might have sent a steamer in pursuit of the 
Caribbee. As it was, I did not get the letter 
till a week after her departure.” 

‘“‘ The chances of a steamer finding the Car- 
ibbee were not more than one in fifty,” replied 
Levi. " 

** I was sorry then, Levi; but I am not now. 
You have achieved almost a miracle, and I am 
willing to believe now that your course was the 
best and the safest. I decided at once to be in 
Melbourne when the Caribbee arrived. I sailed 
for England in the steamer, with your mother 
and your aunt. We came from there by the 
way of Egypt, and landed here three weeks 
ago. I have an agent in every principal port 
in Australia on the lookout for the Caribbee. 
When any fore-and-aft vessel came into this 
harbor I was informed of the fact, and you 
may judge my surprise when I saw The Starry 
Flag. I will not tell you what I feared when I 
recognized her, for all that passed away when 
I saw Bessie on the deck;” and the devoted 
father clasped her in his arms again. 

The party. landed. In a few moments they 
reached the hotel, and Bessie was folded in the 
embrace of her mother. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
CONCLUSION. 


Me: WATSON wept tears of joy over her 
lost child, now restored to her. Mrs. 
McGilvery declared that the pleasure of wit- 
nessing such a joyful meeting was worth a 
voyage half round the world, or, indeed, all the 
way round the world. 

** Well, Levi, what shall we do next?” asked 
Mr. Watson, when the young skipper had been 
thanked and extolled by the ladies till his 
cheeks burned with blushes. 

‘Go home, I suppose, sir, unless the ladies 
desire to settle here,” replied Levi. 

‘* Doubtless we shall go home,” added Mr. 
Watson; ‘ but how shall we do it? I think the 
ladies will not care to be kept on board of the 
yacht for three months or more.” 

*T will do what I can to make them cotn- 
fortable if they will return.in the Starry Flag; 
but that is saying only a little.” 

**'You would arrive on the coast of the 
United States in the middle of the winter, and 
you will see many heavy storms, and much 
bad weather,” suggested Mr. Watson. 

“Yes, sir; it was bad enough coming out 
here, especially after we left the Cape of Good 
Hope; but it would be worse returning. I 
cannot honestly advise them to go back in 
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the yacht, glad as I should be of their com. 
pany;” and Levi glanced at Bessie. ‘TI think 
they had better go by the way you came.” 

‘*T am very clear of that,” added Mr. Wat- 
son. ‘‘ But, Levi, I can’t bear the idea of your 
knocking about for three or four months, per. 
haps six, in such a small vessel.” 

“Tt won’t-hurt me any. I rather like it,” , 
laughed Levi. ‘I will have a stove put up in 
the cabin for use when we get into the cold 
region, and ,we shall be as comfortable as a 
bug in a rug.” 

“Til tell you my plan, Levi. I can sell the 
yacht, and you can return with us by steamer.” 

“Sell The Starry Flag!” exclaimed Leyi, 
‘*T should as soon think of selling my mother, 
if Ihad one. I love her, after the good ser- 
vice she has done, and I don’t think any 
builder could get up another as good as she 
is. I know what she is now. She has weath- 
ered a hurricane, and don’t mind an ordinary 
gale any more than a summer zephyr. Be- 
sides, I have a crew of six men, without the 
cook and steward. If you want to sell her, I'll 
buy her.” 

“She is yours now, and you may do as you 
please with her.” : 

“ Then I shall certainly take her home. She 
needs some repairs, and then she will be as 
good as new.” 

“Tf the ladies are willing, we will all go on 
board of her,” said Mr. Watson. ‘‘ We must 
make some arrangements for Mrs. Vincent 
and her children, and attend to Mat Mog- 
more’s case.” 

The party went on board of the yacht. Mr. 
Watson summoned the crew, as soon as they 
reached the deck, and gave each of them a 
check for a thousand dollars. This little inci- 
dent made the day a happy one to them, as 
well as to the members of Mr. Watson’s family. 
He then asked Mrs. Vincent what she purposed 
to do; and Levi offered her a return passage 
in the yacht. She had been kind to Bessie, 
had been her companion and friend in her 
distress, and her conduct merited a grateful 
recognition. The poor woman did not know 
what to do. She had no idea what her hus- 
band had done with all the money he had col- 
lected. It was not to be found, and no one 
knew anything about it... It was afterwards 
ascertained that the proceeds of the sale of 
his house and furniture had been expended 
upon the fitting out of the Caribbee, and he 
had deposited the ten thousand borrowed of 
Mr. Fairfield in Boston until he was ready to 
leave the country. 

Mrs. Vincent did not wish to return to her 
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native land. Her husband had ruined himself 
and disgraced his family, and she did not care 
to meet the obloquy which awaited her in the 
midst of her friends. The consul informed her, 
when she had stated her views, that she could 
make a good living, and perhaps a competency, 
by keeping a boarding-house in Melbourne. 
Mr. Watson promptly offered to assist her to 
‘the means for making a beginning. Before 
the yacht sailed on her home voyage, the con- 
sul had purchased for her such an establish- 
ment as she needed, and she was in a fair way 
to do better for herself than her husband had 
eyer done for her. 

The consul met the family in the cabin of 
the yacht, and Mat Mogmore’s case came up 
for discussion. The steward, and the other 
seamen from the Caribbee, had gone on shore 
to shift for themselves, as Mat would have 
done if he had been permitted. 

“Mat says he got into a scrape, and Dock 
helped him out,” said Levi, when the matter 
was brought up. ‘‘ The old rascal had him in 
his power then, and made a tool of him in this 
business.” 

“What scrape did he get into?” asked Mr. 
Watson. 


“T don’t know. He began to tell me when 


your boat came alongside,” replied Levi. 
“He said my uncle borrowed a screw-driver 


of him; but I don’t know what this had to 
do with it.” 

“Send for him, Levi,” added Mr. Watson. 
“Tf he tells the truth, and means to do well, 
perhaps we may do something to help him.” 

The steward was called, and directed to bring 
the prisoner — for such he was — into the cabin. 
Mat was on the stool of repentance. All his 
expectations had been blasted; and, whichever 
way he turned, the prospect was dark and for- 
bidding, as it must sooner or later be to all 
evil-doers. Even if permitted to go on shore, 
he was alone and friendless in a strange land. 
The share he was to receive of Bessie’s ransom 
had failed him; another evil speculation had 
also come to nought. If he returned to his 
native land in the yacht, it was only to be cov- 
ered with merited disgrace, and to spend years 
of his life in the state prison. 

When Mat Mogmore entered the cabin, under 
the escort of the steward, he felt like a ruined 
man — one who, by his own folly and wicked- 
ness, had sacrificed all his hopes in this world. 
Mr. Watson and the consul spoke to him with 
the utmost plainness, the latter informing him 
that, if he declined to return home in the 
yacht, he should procure his arrest on a crimi- 
nal charge. 
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‘*T will return in her, if you say so,” blub- 
bered Mat, whose pluck was all gone. 

“If you wish to explain your conduct, you’ 
may do so,” added Mr. Watson. 

‘*T don’t know as it’s any use. 
been drowned in the Caribbee.” 

‘You began to tell me your story,” said 
Levi. 

“‘T was going to tell you how I happened to 
help Captain Vincent. He made me do it. 
Pll tell you about it, if you like.” 

“© Go on,” added Mr. Watson. 

‘*Perhaps I’m worse than you think I am; 
but [’ll tell the whole truth.” 

“‘That’s what we want.” 

**Levi’s uncle borrowed a screw-driver of 4 
me in the shop. I wanted to use it pretty 
soon, and I went over to Mr. Fairfield’s after 
it. He was fixing a board to put overa hole 
in the plastering in his chamber. I saw he 
had cut away the laths, and I knew he wasn’t 
putting up the piece to keep the cold out, as he 
said. I made up my mind he had money hid 
in that hole. At the fire, when the folks had 
left the room, and all the men were on the 
roof, I took off that board, for I thought the 
money would all be lost if there was any there. 
L found the four bags of gold. I dropped them 
out the window into the lilac bushes, and put 
the béard up again. I didn’t mean to steal it 
then. I never stole anything in my life, not 
even a pin.” 

‘* What did you put the board up again for?” 
asked Levi. . 

‘*T didn’t screw it up till afterwards. I car- 
ried the gold over to the shop, and hid it under 
the floor. Then I went back and fastened up 
the board, just as I found it.’ While I was 
doing this, Dock Vincent came in, and saw 
what I was:doing. I turned it off as well as I 
could, and helped move the furniture where 
the water was coming down upon it. There 
was a lot of money in those bags, and I didn’t 
like to give them up. Dock had said some- 
thing to me about going to Australia with 
him, and I thought I could take the money 
out here with me. 

‘* Just as soon as it came out that the gold 
was gone, Captain Vincent pitched into me. 
He knew then what I was screwing up that 
board for. It wasn’t any use to deny it to him 
after what he had seen. I said I would give it 
back to the old man, and tell him I had taken 
it to keep it from being lost in the fire. Dock 
said it wan’t worth while to do that; the old 
man had lost it, and he wouldn’t feel any 
worse if he didn’t find it. We talked it over, 
and after‘a while I agreed to divide with him. 


I wish I had 
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“Then he began-to tell me, a little at once, 
about carrying off Miss Watson again. I didn't 
like the job; but Dock said he’d send me to 
jail for stealing the gold if I didn’t go in with 
him; and I had to go. When the new Starry 
Flag came round, he told me Levi wanted to 
hire me before the mast, and told me to en- 
gage with him, so as to help him get Miss 
Watson when the time came. All along, Dock 
said that Levi was in his way. If he could get 
rid of him, he could carry her off without any 
trouble. So he laid the stealing to him, and 
tried to prove it on him. 

“Dock told me to put the bag and some of 
the gold in the state-room, but I hadn’t any 
chance to do it; the steward was in my way 
all the time. The yacht was going off the next 
day, and Dock wanted to have Levi taken up 
before he started. I handed the bag I had 
fixed to Ben Seaver, and told him I had for- 
gotten to do what the captain had ordered. . I 
asked him to give it to the steward, and tell 
him Levi wanted him to put it into a locker in 
his state-room. Ben did just what I told him; 
and I knew he was going off that day. Levi 
was taken up; but things didn’t work as Dock 
wanted. He was discharged. 

* All this time the money was hid under the 
shop. After the examination, Dock wanted 
I had taken out one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. We put fifty in the bag 
before, and divided a hundred. I agreed to 
meet him at the old fish-house, that was 
burned, and I carried the bags down and put 
them under an old sail, where I could get the 
money when we wanted it. 

‘‘Dock and I met in the fish-house at ten 
o’clock. He had a lantern, so that we could 
see to count the money. We sat down on the 
rocks to talk the matter over, for Dock wanted 
the whole of the money then, and promised to 
give me my share when we got to Australia. 
I didn’t like this; and while we were talking 
about it, the steward tumbled down through 
the floor of the loft right between us. I never 
was so scared in my life. I thought the evil 
one was after me for what I had done. Dock 
was as scared as I was, and we both ran off as 
fast as our legs would carry us. 

‘We went into Dock’s back kitchen, and 
staid there till the alarm of fire was given. 
We meant to go back, but neither of us dared 
todoso. The fish-house got afire, and burned 
up; .and that was the last we saw of the gold. 
Augustus can tell you better than I can where 
it went.to.” 

“*T have told that already,” interposed the 
steward. 


the money divided. 
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“When the Caribbee was ready to sail,” 
continued Mat, “Dock went to New York, 
and told Captain Gauley to follow as soon as 
Miss Watson was on board. I was told to 
watch my chance when Levi -was on board the 
yacht, and go to her, saying he had sent me 
for her. I waited three days without having 
such a chance, when the race at Portland 
fixed things just as I wanted them. Yon: 
know how I worked it. I wouldn’t have done 
it, if I hadn’t been afraid Dock would send me 
to jail. As soon as we got to New York, 
Captain Gauley sent a letter to Boston, where 
Dock was keeping himself out of sight till he 
could get the-money. I suppose he sent his 
letter to Mr. Watson as soon as he heard Miss 
Watson was, missing. We waited ten days 
below New York; but Dock didn’t come. 
Then Captain Gauley got a letter from him, 
saying things were going wrong with him, 
and ordering the vessel to sail without him. 
He was to come out here by steamer.” 

Mat Mogmore’s confession made everything 
plain. What was not understood before was 
clear enough now. Dock Vincent did not be- 
lieve in the power of goodness; and when he 
took advantage of the robbery to charge the 
crime upon Levi, he did not realize that a 
young man’s good character is his tower of 
strength. He failed to break down his reputa- 
tion, failed to ruin him, failed to injure him 
in the opinion of any for more than a brief 
period. Perhaps, if he could have ruined Levi, 
and got him out of the way, as he desired, 
he might have succeeded in his wicked inten- 
tion, though God .does not often permit such 
iniquity to prosper. 

By the next steamer Mr. Watson’s family 
departed for home. The Starry Flag was 
carefully repaired, an abundant supply of pro- 
visions put on board, and she sailed for the 
United States. Mat Mogmore returned vol- 
untarily in her. As Mr. Watson had decided 
to spend two or three months in Europe on 
his return, Levi did not hasten his homeward 
voyage. At the Cape of Good Hope he staid 
a couple of weeks, to see the country. He re- 
mained about the same time at St. Helena, at 
Ascension, at the Cape Verde Islands, and at 
the Bermudas, thus avoiding the winter storms 
of the North Atlantic, besides seeing the won- 
ders of the sunny isles of the ocean. 

About the middle of May The Starry Flag 
was discovered entering Sandy Bay. Mr. 
Watson and his family, who had arrived a 
month before, had gone to their summer 
home; and when those who cast frequent 
glances to seaward discovered the yacht, Mr. 
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Watson was informed of her arrival.. With 
Bessie on his arm, he hastened down to the 
Point, where hundreds of Levi’s friends had 
already gathered to welcome him. The anchor 
of the yacht went down among the rocks off 
the Point, the sails were furled, and all hands 
went on shore. 

Levi’s reception was worthy of ahero. He 
was cheered as though he had been a great ad- 
miral coming home from his conquest of the 
seas; but the tearful welcome which Bessie 
Watson bestowed upon him was more grate- 
ful than the plaudits of the multitude. He 
went with her to her father’s house, and the 
rest of the day and a long evening were spent 
in relating the incidents of their return from 
that distant land, half round the world. 

“* How is my uncle now?” asked Levi of Mr. 
Gayles, who formed one of the party. 

‘He is about the same as usual,” replied the 
constable. ‘‘He has lost ten thousand dollars 
by Dock Vincent, and he groans about that 
night and day.” 

“That money can be recovered,” said Mr. 
Watson. ‘* Vincent did not use it.” 

“The trial of Dock has been postponed 
from time to time on account of your absence,” 
added Mr. Gayles. ‘*The case will be called 
again next week.” 

When it was assigned the next time, the wit- 
nesses were in the court-room. Dock and Mr. 
Fairfield were arraigned. Mat Mogmore was 
permitted to testify for the government. Both 
were found guilty; but, while Dock was sen- 
tenced..to the longest term of imprisonment 
provided bylaw for his crimes, the old man 
was sentenced to the shortest, with a fine of 
one thousand dollars. Dock’s term was ten 
years. It broke his spirit. His little plan was 
a total failure, and too late he found that the 
way of the wicked shall not prosper. He was 
sent to the state prison, and disappeared from 
public views F 

Mr. Fairfield was sent to the common jail; 
but it was evident that he was dying by inches 
of mental disorder, and his pardon was pro- 
cured by the influence of Mr. Watson. He 
went back to his home. The ten thousand 
dollars which Dock had borrowed of him was 
recovered, in process of law, of the person with 
whom the swindler had deposited it. The old 
man had really lost but a thousand dollars, the 
amount of his fine; but he was too miserable 
to survive long, and died two years after his 
discharge from prison. Levi was his heir, but 
he gave his aunt the use of the money while 
she lived. Her Bible and her religious news- 
paper were her best friends, and she learned to 
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open her heart, and open her purse-strings. 
She had nothing to do now, and she became, 
under Levi’s good advice, a blessing to the 
poor and the suffering. 

When Levi was twenty-one, Mr. Gayles’s 
function as guardian ceased, and he paid over 
to his ward his entire fortune. But this was a 
trivial event compared with another, which oc- 
curred a few months later, in Boston; when, 
in Mr. Watson’s elegant mansion, Levi and 
Bessie received the congratulations of all their 
friends. Rockport was strongly represented 
on this interesting occasion. 

‘*May all angels, celestial and terrestrial, 
keep perpetual vigil over you, Mrs. Fairfield,” 
said Mr. C. Augustus Ebénier, as he touched 
the gloved hand of the bride, whom he did not 
presume to kiss, as others did. “ And the next 
time you attempt the semi-circumnavigation of 
this mundane sphere, may I have the honor to 
be the cabin steward of the bark that bears you 
o’er the stormy sea.” 

“May prosperity and happiness be yours, 
Mrs. Fairfield,” said Squire Saunders. ‘“ Levi, 
this time I must commit you— to the care of 
this lady.” 

‘*T have taken care of Levi for a good many 
years, Mrs. Fairfield,” added Mr. Gayles; “ but 
I cheerfully resign in your favor.” 

*“*T never saw so many grand people, and 


sech nice things in all my born days,” said 
aunt Susan; “but Levi’s wuth the whole on 


*em. I know he’ll make you a good husband, 
and you'll make him a good wife;” and the 
old lady planted a hearty smack on the cheek 
of each. 

When Levi and Bessie returned from their 
bridal tour in Europe, in the following spring, 
they took up their residence in the mansion of 
Mr. Watson, on the Point. The Starry Flag 
and The Starry Flag, Jr., both lie in sight of . 
the house, and both of them are frequently 
used for long and short trips. While Captain 
Fairfield, as he is generally called, and his 
beautiful wife, hope the day is far distant which 
will make him a millionnaire, this event, in the 
course of nature, must occur; yet is he richer 
now, in the possession of a noble character 
and a true Christian spirit, than he can be 
made by any FREAKS OF FORTUNE. 


—— Ir was a custom of the ancient Greeks 
to have their street doors open outwards. They 
were consequently obliged to strike on the in- 
side of the door before they opened it, in order 
to warn persons passing by. In Egypt all 
doors opened inwards. 
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MINNIE SWIFT'S ADVENTURE. 


BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 


@ Mian bay. was upon its best behavior; no 
growling, no sulking, not even a sour 
look under the jutting brows of the high bank; 
but all was smile, and sparkle, and transparent 
repose. The waves of yesterday were sleeping, 
in beautiful sand-sculpture, at the bottom of 
the clear water; and gardens of ribbon, and 
eel-grass, and all the many-colored mosses of 
the sea were visible below, where you ‘might 
have seen, now and then, a grave-featured 
tautog, or a sharkish-looking, clipper-built 
dog-fish, winding about among the unclaimed 
treasures of vegetation. 

The sun —an early riser in summer, when it 
* is less credit to rise early than in midwinter — 
was just peeping over the wall, and down the 
steep, green bank, to see what those girls were 
about below. If he had come a little sooner, he 
would have found them plunging, and splash- 
ing, and playing mermaid, shoulder deep in 
the flashing brine; for neither of them was 
quite mermaid enough to venture in deeper 
water. But just now one was gathering white 
disks, with cone-shaped cups on both sides, — 
the vertebrz of a shovel-nosed shark, — while 
the other sat on a rock, in a happy, school-girl 
reverie. 

‘*Ha! good morning, little one! Good morn- 
ing, Izzy! Soearly to your bath? Why, the 
crabs have hardly crept out yet.” 

‘And yet you have a very lively show of 
them in your bucket,” said Minnie, touching 
one, and dodging his ready nippers. 

“Yes, I pulled ’em out o’ bed, ye see, or I 
should never have found so many.” 

The fisherman poured his crabs into a box 
perforated with many small holes to let the 
water circulate through it; and, having shut 
them in, he carried the box in one hand, 
seized the *‘ Peet Weet” with the other, and 
drew it down to the water, stepped in, and 
made fast his bait to a buoy a few rods from 
the shore. Minnie watched the little boat with 
a longing interest, and no sooner had it touched 
land again, than she came forward, with the 
question, — . 

‘¢Mr. Seaborough, can I have the Peet 
Weet, some day, to go out alone ?” 

Now, Minnie Swift had often been out with 
the large boat, in company with the fisherman, 
and had pulled at the oar, and had sat in the 
stern and sailed the boat when the wind was 
fresh; and, though no swimmer, she was a 
splendid diver. The careful fisherman cast an 
eye over the calm bay, and then at the sky for 
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any signs of wind, and, satisfied with the ap- 
pearance of things, answered, — > 

** Yes, you may have it zow, if you will keep 
within a prudent distance from shore.” 

Glad of the permission, the girl stepped 
lightly into the little boat, and pushed it of 
with the oar. It was so light and narrow that 
it needed some experience, or great care, not 
to upset it; but a touch from the oars would 
shoot it over the water like a leaf before the 
wind. Minnie took her seat in the centre of 
the boat, and struck out vigorously, her heart 
as buoyant as the little shell that bore her. 

When the fisherman saw her safely launched, 
and making good use of her oars, he climbed 
the bank, and disappeared. The nearest house 
was a half mile distant, and the bank shut out 
all view of the water within a quarter of a mile 
of the shore; so he saw no more of the young 
voyager in her first attempt at managing a 
boat alone. 

‘Minnie Swift was a high-school ‘girl away to 
the sea-shore for her vacation; and she seldom 
let slip an opportunity to go out sailing, fishing, 
or rowing with the old skipper, in whose family 
she was staying. Very fastidious people said 
it'was “‘so unladylike to be able to row a boat!” 
““so much like a big boy to manage a sail!” 
But Minnie grew stronger and less timid, and 
looked fresher and happier every day; and, in 
spite of Mrs. Grundy, would run the old skip- 
per’s sail-boat when the gunwale stooped to 
the water’s edge. And now she had her dar- 
ling wish — to handle a boat alone; though, for 
a first experiment,*a decidedly ticklish bit of 
sea-craft to handle. ‘ 

While Minnie was in the first flush of suc- 
cessful endeavor, having overcome the per- 
verse tendency of her little boat to revolve on 
its vertical axis like a weather-cock, and being 
quite confident of her power to prevent it from 
turning on its horizontal axis, two lads from 
the street, properly equipped for the bath, came 
over the wall, down the steep bank, and rushed, 
with a joyous cry, into the sparkling brine. 

Tommy Power, the ‘larger of the two, a lad 
of thirteen, was a bold swimmer, and struck 
out with a strong arm and a great shout; 
while little Georgie stood waist-deep, with a 
look of half-timid, half-exulting admiration at 
the daring and dexterity of his big companion. 

Tommy, though a good swimmer, had for 
once reckoned without his chart. On the 
proper bathing-ground, the sea-floor was the 
beautiful ribbed sand, without stone or weed; 
but a few rods either side of it grew the long, 
treacherous eel-grass, pretty enough to look 
upon in the deep submarine gardens, but fatal ° 
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to the strongest swimmer who gets tangled in 
its thousand cords. The more he struggles, 
the more utterly he becomes wound up, and 
dragged down by their unyielding threads. 

In the height of her felicity, Minnie Swift 
heard a sort of gurgled cry of, ‘‘ Help! help! 
I’m drowning!” 

The first thought was that the larger boy 
was playing. upon the credulity of the smaller; 
but the sudden and more earnest repetition of 
the cry left her no doubt of its truth, and not 
too much power to avert the catastrophe. 

Poor Minnie had never been in such a face to 
face with danger before, and her heart fluttered 
as wildly as the drowning boy’s. She com- 
prehended the situation in an instant. The 
Peet Weet could not support the weight of 
another climbing in over the side or stern, 
and she could not swim. But the boy, tangled 
in the eel-grass, would inevitably drown with- 
out.assistance. So, with his life in one hand 
and her own in the other, the heroic girl 
pulled for the scene of his struggles — not so 
directly as she could have done had there 
been nothing at stake, for the little Peet Weet 
spun about in a very distracted manner, under 
the impulse of strokes more vigorous than well 
directed. The tiny shell, however, made prog- 
ress in spite of whirling and dodging; when, 
just before getting within reach of the drown- 
ing boy, a thole-pin broke, and the crazy little 
boat would do nothing but spin on its axis 
like a top. 

Minnie, in desperation, rose in the middle 
ofthe dancing shell, and using but one oar, 
struck right and left, while she gave directions 
to Tommy not to attempt to get in, but only 
to support himself by the end of the boat when 
she reached him, or there must be two drowned 
instead of one. Hope put nerve into the boy’s 
failing limbs, and with a last effort he suc- 
ceeded in placing his hand upon the stern of 
the boat; and feeling that now he was saved, 
he made no further effort; so that, by stepping 
a little forward, Minnie could keep the frail 
shallop in trim, and work her way slowly to 
the shore. When with much difficulty she had 
‘ come within wading distance of the land, her 
companion, who had gone in up to her shoul- 
ders, laid hold of the boat, and together they 
brought their Arotegé, more dead than alive, to 
the shore, when Minnie rushed up across the 
meadows, to summon back the old skipper, 
who soon had the boy snugly in bed at home. 

Though a good deal scared, Minnie Swift was 
just as ready to try the oars again; and even 
Mrs. Grundy thinks that sometimes it is a good 
thing for a girl to know how to paddie a boat. 


.« THE ORATOR. 











DrIREcTIONS, — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The numbcrs refer to the 
gestures represented in the margin; and when 
followed by the sign t, the position should be con- 
tinued to the next number. The gesture should 
correspond with the emphasis. The asterisks.* 
indicate the more important rhetorical pauses. 


SOLILOQUY OF DIOK THE 
APPRENTIOE. 


HUS far we have run before the 

wind. An APOTHECARY! Make 
an APOTHECARY of ME! WuartT! 
cramp *my genius over a PESTLE 
and MORTAR! or mew me up in a 
*sHop, with an ALLIGATOR STUFFED, 
and a beggarly account of EMPTY 
BOXES! To be culling sImpLeEs, and 
constantly adding to the bills of 
MORTALITY! No, No! it will be 
much better to be posted up in 
CAPITALS, ‘*The part of *Romro 
by a young gentleman who never 
appeared on any stage before!” My 
ambition FIRES at the thought. But 
HOLD! Mayn’t I run some chance of 
FAILING in my attempt? ‘HIssEp, 
tPELTED, "LAUGHED at — not admit- 
ted into the ‘GREEN-ROOM! [ Walks, ° 
shaking his head.| Tuat will nev- 
er do. Down, busy Fancy, Down, 
DOWN! Try it again: LOvED by 
the WOMEN, ENVIED by the MEN, 
APPLAUDED by the PIT, CLAPPED 
by the GALLERIES, ADMIRED by the 
BOxES! [Pointing.| ‘‘ Dear. col- 
onel, isn’t he a CHARMING crea- 
ture?” ‘My lord, don’t you LIKE 
him of-all things? Makes love like . 
an ANGEL! What an EYE he has! 
Fine recs! I shall CERTAINLY go 
to nis benefit.” *CELEsTIAL sounds! 
And then I'll get in with all the 
PAINTERS, and have myself put up 
in every print shop. In the char- 
acter of Macbeth, ‘‘ Tuts is a SORRY 
sight!” [Stands in an attitude.]. 
In the character of Richard, ‘* Give 
me another HorRsE! Bind up my 
wounds!” This will do RARELY. 
And then I have a chance of get- 
ting well MARRIED. O, *GLORIOUS 





: Nots. — The gestures in this piece, which 
should be rather extravagant, are left mainly 
to the discretion of the speaker and the in- 
structor. 
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thought! I will ENjoy it, though but in 
FANCY. But what’s o’clock? |Buséles about 
the stage.) It must be almost nine. I'll 
AWAY at once. This is cLuB night — the 
SPOUTERS are all met. Little think they I’m 
in town. They’ll be SURPRISED to see ME. 
Off I go; and THEN for my MARRIAGE with 
my master Gargle’s daughter! 


Luss, do your office, and support me WELL; 
Bear me to HER, then FAIL me if you CAN. 





ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 


NO OURE, NO PAY. 


BY GEORGE M. BAKER. 








(CONCLUDED.) 
Mrs. L. O, dear! I don’t know what’s the 
matter. . 
Susan. Kinder stericky —ain’t yer? Let's 
see your tongue. It’s awful red! Let me feel 


your pulse. Dear me! Why, what can be the [ 


matter? ; 

Mrs. L. Lam very weak. 

Susan. Got acrick in your back? 

Mrs. L. I don't know, but I think I have. 

Susan. Headache? 

Mrs. L. (Putting her hand to her head.) 
' O, terrible! 

Susan. Purty bad way, yeou are. Let me 
see. There’s catnip, — that ain’t powerful 
enough; then there’s penny-réa/ and worm- 
wood, thoroughwort and hy-sup; them won’t 
do yeou any good; we must try the new gras- 
salogical treatment. 

Mrs. L. The grassalogical treatment! What 
is that? 

Aunt M. Hay! 

Susan. A new discovery of our larned sister, 
Dr. Sally Wiggins. The Scripters tell us, ‘‘All 
flesh is grass.” Therefore, when the flesh is 
weak, what more nat’ral than that we should 
fly to its great counterpart in nature, the grass? 

Aunt M. (Aside.) Talking about counter- 
panes, —I’d like to show her my new patch- 
work quilt. , 

Susan. On this theory Dr. Sally has founded 
her new treatment; and I think it will be the 
best thing yeou can try. Take for breakfast 
every day grass tea; grass greens biled for 
dinner, with a leetle pork or bacon; grass tea 
for supper — nothing else, and sleep on the 
grass nights. If natur’ won’t work a cure in 
your case, then I’m much mistaken. 

Mrs. L. Sleep on the grass? Why, you’re 
crazy! 
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Aunt M. Why, I do believe that woman 
wants to turn our Angelina out to paster, jest 
like a cow. 

Mrs. L. Iconfess I do not see the logic of 
your new treatment. 

Susan. Yeou don’t? Well, it does look 
kinder strange, but it’s the new school; and 
if woman is ever to find her sfeare, her speare 
must be in some new school. 

Mrs. L. 1 shall decline following any such 
nonsensical prescription. | 

Susan. Very well, mam. If you won't, you 
won’t; and that’s all there is about it. So, 
when you’re ready to settle, I’m ready to start, 

Mrs. L. (Starting up.) Ready to settle! 
What do you mean? 

Susan. Five hundred dollars. 
your offer. 

Mrs. L. No.cure, no pay. What have you 
done? , 

Susan, Given you an original mode of treat- 
ment. If you do not choose to follow it, that’s 
not my fault. 

Mrs, L. You just take your roots and herbs 
and your new treatment, and start out of this 
house, or you'll get worse treatment. 

Susan. Well, well, if this isn’t an ungrateful 
world! You’re a pretty sick woman, you ares 

Mrs. L. Alice, call Bridget. 

[ALICE exz#, L. 

Susan. Yeou needn’t call any of your hired 
folks; I’m going; but if there is any law in the 
land, you shall hear from me. Yov’re a pret- 
ty sick woman, you are. [Exit, L. 

Aunt M. Why, Angelina, there you are 
standin’ ag’in! You'll ruin_your constitution 
jest as sure as can be. 

Mrs. L. (Sinks back.) O, dear, what atrial! 


That was 


[Enter BrinceT, L.]} 


Bridget. Rid you ax for me, mam? 

Mrs. L. Bridget, don’t you let any more of 
these people into the house; they’ll be the 
death of me. Do you hear? 

Bridget. Faith, I do, mam; and sorry a one 
will I let in at all at all. [Exit, L. 

Aunt M. Trial and triberlation, child! that’s 
the lot of us weak mortals. ‘ 


[E£nter Arice, L., disguised as an old lady; 
shawl, large bonnet, spectacles, &c.] 


Massy sakes! who’s that? 
Alice. Somebody’s sick here — hain’t there? 
Mrs. L. Where did you come from? 
Alice. Hay? 
Mrs. L. Where did you come from? 
Alice. I’m a leetle hard of hearing. You'll 
have to speak louder. 
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Mrs. L.. Dear me! who sent you here? 

Alice. Thank you; I don't care if I do take 
acheer. (Sits, L.) 

Mrs. L. Dear, dear! where can Alice be? 
Who sent you here? 

Alice. O, yes, I hear now, when yer speak 
loud. 

Mrs. L. Aunt Midget — 

Aunt M. Well, child. 

Mrs. L. Do try and talk to this woman; 
she’s deaf as a post, I'm sure. 

Aunt M. Poor,isshe? Wants cold victuals, 
I s’pose. 

Mrs. L. No, no; she’s a doctor. 

Aunt M. (Pulling her chair close to Mrs. L., 
and speaking across her to Auice.) What's 
the matter? 

Alice. (Moving her chair close to Mrs. L., 
they both speak very loud.) Hey? 

Aunt M. What’s — the — matter? 

Alice. Ym deaf. (Pronounce deef.) 

Aunt M. Dear me! she wants some beef. 
Well, if poor folks ain’t gitting proud! I 
guess you'll have to content yourself with good 
cold bread. 

Alice. Yes, it is caused by colds in the head. 

Mrs. L. Dear me! set the blind to lead the 
blind. Aunt Midget, this old lady is very deaf. 

Aunt M. You don’t say so. (Very loud.) 
What do you want? 

Alice. To treat the lady. 

Aunt M. Hay? 

Mrs. L. Gracious! what aconfusion! My 
good woman, aunt Midget, this lady, is also 
very deaf. 

Alice. I want to know. (Very loud to AUNT 
M.) I want to treat this lady. 

Aunt M. Want to'treat her? (Very loud.) 
What with? 

Alice. (Louder.) Ym a doctor. 

Aunt M. Doctor, hey! Medical or dedical? 

Alice. I’m a female physician. 

Aunt M. Musician too! What do you play on? 

Mrs. L. Stop, stop, stop! Do you want to 
craze me, youtwo? Bridget, Bridget! My good 
woman, I do not require your services. 


[Znter Brivcet, L.] 


Here, show this woman out of the house, quick! 
Alice. I’m a regular — 
' Bridget. O, no more of yer blarney! 
yourself quick! 
Alice. But, my dear lady, you advertised — 


Start 


Bridget. (Pushing her of, L.) Ah, away 
wid yer! Away wid yer! 

Mrs. L. (Sinks into her chair.) O, dear! 
was ever a poor sick woman so abused! My 
camphor, aunt Midget; my camphor! Where 
can Alice be? 
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Alice. Here Iam, mother; I was called down 
stairs to see a lady, a healing medium. Shes 
very desirous of seeing you. 

Mrs. L. I will‘not see her. 
had have nearly killed me. 

Alice. But, mother, this is an entirely differ- 
ent sort of person. You must see her, for she 
is coming up stairs now. 

Mrs. L. O, dear, dear! Am I never to have 
any peace? 


Those we have 


[Enter Lucy, disguised. A bloomer costume 
(a bathing-dress will answer the purpose), 
an old-fashioned “‘ front” of hair with side 
curls, a straw hat and parasol.) 


Lucy. My dear child, which is your afflicted 
parent? 

Alice. This is she. 

Lucy. (Seats herself L. of Mrs. L.) She 
does, indeed, seem afflicted! That care-worn 
face, those weak and feeble limbs, are sure 
signs of the presence of disease. 

Mrs. L. Here is one who understands me at 
last. 

Lucy. The power has been given me to heal 
the sick. (Twtches her right arm.) 

Mrs. L. Mercy! what’s the matter? 

Aunt M. That girl's going into a fit. 

Lucy. It’s nothing; be as quiet as you can. 
(Left arm twitches.) 

Aunt M. Gracious goodness! I tell you, 
Angelina, that gal’s in a fit! (Lucy’s head 
Jerks, and she stares fixedly at AUNT M.) See 
her glare at me! I tell you she’s crazy. An- 
gelina, if you don’t have that woman taken 
away, I'll holler right eout! 

Lucy. Sh—! I behold a vision! I see a 
woman before a wash-tub —a stout, rosy, 
healthy woman. She looks like you; and she 
rubs and sings, rubs and sings. (With imita- 
tion of rubbing.) 

Mrs. L. That’s me — that’s just like me! 

Lucy. I see her again! She’s ironitig now; 
and she irons and sings, irons and sings. (Jm- 
ttates.) 

Mrs. L. Just like me — just like me! 

Lucy. And now she sweeps (¢mitates), and 
now scrubs (¢mztates), singing all the while. 
Hark! what is it she sings? 

Mrs. L. ( Singing.) 


‘* Let us sing merrily, lightly, and peels 
Let us be gay, 
Let us be gay; 

Throw away sorrow; why should we borrow 
Tears from to-morrow 
To darken to-day?” 


(To be found in the “Excelsior Song-Book.") 
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Lucy. Yes, yes! That’s it! But now it 
changes. I see her again: she appears feeble 
and weak, and complains. O, how she com- 
plains! _ (Jmitates.) — ‘*O, dear! O, dear! 
I'm so weak — I’m so weak! My camphor, 
aunt Midget! Fan me, my child!” 

Mrs. L. O, dear! that’s me. 

Lucy. (Gesticulating, as though shaking 
somebody.) What is this that now urges me 
to seize this woman and shake her. 

Aunt M. Angelina, that gal’s going to fight 
somebody. Don't yer come a-near me. 

Lucy. (Slowly approaching Mrs. L.) All 
this woman needs is exercise, and I must give 
her exercise. (Jmitating shaking.) 

Aunt M. (Fumping into chair.) Massy 
sakes! this is a raving lunatic. 

Mrs. L. (Starts up.) Come, come, young 
woman, this is quite enough. 

sane You mustn’t touch my mother. 

Aunt M. That gal’s a Shaker; I know sheis. 

Lucy. (Still approaching her.) To shake 
this woman — to shake this woman! 

Mrs. L. This woman declines being shaken. 
I'll do all the shaking myself. (Sezzes Lucy 
and shakes her.) What do you mean by such 
conduct? Who are you? (Shakes her again, 
which shakes of her **front” and hat.) Lucy 
Aiken! Why, what does this mean? 

Lucy. That I have turned physician, owing 
to the extraordinary inducements held out in 
an advertisement entitled ‘* No Cure, No 
Pay.” 

Mrs. L. What? 

Alice. Yes, mother, I thought it a pity to 
waste money in advertising when we had three 


such good female physicians in the neighbor- . 


hood. 


[ Znter JENNY CARTER and Susan DEAN, dis- 
guised as before.] 


Here are the other two. 

Mrs. L. And pray, who are they? 
and SuSAN throw off their bonnets.) 

Fenny. A disciple of the lionian school! © 

Mrs. L. Jenny Carter! 

Susan. And a student of the grassalogical 
treatment. 

Mrs. L. Susan Dean! Well, I am amazed. 

Aunt M. (Getting down from chair.) If 
that gal’s got through her tantrums, I’d like to 
get down! 

Mrs. L. But there was another — a deaf old 
lady. 

Alice. (Imitating.) Way? 

Mrs. L. Why, Alice! have you been con- 
cerned in this too? Do you know it was very 
wrong to deceive your mother in this way? 

Alice. Perhaps it was, mother; but I think 


(JENNY 
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you are better for the very singular treatment 
you have met with. 

Aunt M. Law, child, what are you think- 
ing of ? You have been standing nearly five 
minutes. 

Mrs. L. And I propose to stand five minutes 
more, for the purpose of thanking these young 
ladies for the very excellent manner in which 
they have treated my complaint. Ah, Lucy, 
that little touch of the old life you gave me 
has awakened my slumbering energies. | 
think I shall be able to go about and do a 
portion of that duty which is given the rich to 
perform — succor the needy and relieve the 
distressed. In such employment I need fear 
no return of my complaint. But how can I 
reward you? 

Alice. Remember your promise; five hun- 
dred dollars — 

Lucy. Which we gladly renounce, looking for 
reward in the approval of our friends here. 

Mrs. L. But will they grant it? If, like me, 
in your practice they have found a cure for 
idle complainings, they certainly will; if not, 
you must all remember the conditions — No 
CurE, No Pay. 


[Disposition of characters at end : SUSAN, JEn- 
ny, Lucy, Mrs. L., Z.; Axice, Aunt M., 2.] 





THE SHEPHERD AND HIS RAM. 


A free translation from the French. 


BY PAUL COBDEN. 


Author of “ Bessie Lovell,” ‘‘ Madge Graves,” and other stories. 


Til. — Tue Srrent Guest. 


. (CONCLUDED. } 


HE knot had been tied. Gerimel and Ja- 
cinthe had been united in marriage, and 
the guests were flocking around them to give 
them their best greetings, when a fair being, 
with a face radiant with goodness and a form 
encircled with light, drew near, and, reaching 
out her hands, placed one on the head of Ja- 
cinthe and the other on the head of Gerimel, ° 
and then glided away. She was gone, and 
the guests sought her through the vast parlors 
and long halls, but she was nowhere to be fourid. 
‘* Ah, how very strange!” said one. 
“Yes, strange indeed!” said another. “If 
I were half as beautiful, I should certainly wish 
to be seen of men. Why, the brightness of the 
stars is nothing compared with the brightness 
of her eyes; and her face shone like the sun, 
and yet, unlike the sun, it was not too bright 
for mortal eyes to look upon.” 
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«She is gone, never to return, I am sure,” 
said Jacinthe, sadly. ‘“O that I knew who it 
was that thus blessed me and my béloved Ger- 
jmel; but she will never come again; she will 
never more lay her hands on my head, nor 
look into my eyes, nor let me gaze into hers.” 

«She came for good, and not for evil,” re- 

plied Gerimel; ‘‘so let us not mourn for her 
until we lose the warmth and light she gave 
us.” 
“ Ah, you are right, Gerimel,” answered Ja- 
cinthe; ‘‘and we will waste no time in una- 
vailing regret, but be glad she came to us, 
although she quickly vanished. We know one 
thing — that she was good ; and if we too are 
good, — as we may be if we will, — our faces 
may, in time, reflect something of that warm, 
beautiful light that shone on hers. We have 
been honored, indeed, in having such a guest; 
and the memory of her will be a joy forever, 
though she came silently and left silently, not 
even lingering to tel! us whence or how she 
came.” x 

With such thoughts as these, the newly- 
wedded pair comforted themselves; and the 
days came and went, bringing pew joys, and 
taking none away. But Jacinthe nursed in 
her heart a longing for that mysterious and 
beautiful being who appeared to her in the 
gladdest hour of her life — her wedding hour; 
and, not long afterward, when she and Geri- 
mel were sitting alone in the twilight, the 
lovely, silent guest of their wedding night sud- 
denly glided into the room, and came up to 
where they were sitting, and once more laid 
her hands in blessing on their heads. They 
immediately felt themselves drawn into the 
charmed circle of light that surrounded her; 
and they gazed upon her with rapture as she 
said, — 

“OQ, Gerimel, by the path of humiliation 
and sorrow you have come at last to know 
and do what is right; and your joy is mine. I 
am the fairy Benevolent, and I delight in all 
things — even in pains and distresses — that 
make men good and glad. I saw your hard- 
ness and cruelty when you drove the poor ram 
before you, making him writhe under your 
strokes; and I then determined to turn you 
into a sheep and make you eat grass like the 
cattle, until repentance and humility had made 
you fit to wear the form of aman. I wished 
to teach you that he who is cruel to anything 
that hath breath is not worthy to be called a 
man, and, sooner or later, is punished accord- 
ing to the wrongs he has committed. That I 
might teach you a lesson never to be forgot- 
ten, I gave the meek, patient ram the form and 
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the voice of a man, that you might be subject 
to him; but to his meekness and patience I 
added my benevolence, that he might rule you 
wisely and well, and show you what a man 
ought to be.” 

Overcome by the presence of the fairy, whose 
lips dropped wisdom, and whose faithfulness 
had made him what he had become, Gerimel 
fell on his knees and confessed: himself un- 
worthy of all he had received. But the fairy 
gently commanded him to rise and rejoice in 
the great and blessed change that had been 
wrought in him. 

During this interview with the fairy, Jacinthe 
had been mute, but finally ventured to say a 
word: 

**O, most beautiful and rare of all the fai- 
ries,” she said, ‘‘ tell me, I beseech you, before 
you leave us again, why did you glide so 
silently in and out among the gay throng on 
our wedding night? Why did you not tell us 
whence and how you came, arfd all you had 
done for us?” 

A smile of mingled pity and love at once 
overspread the face of the fairy, and she an- 
swered, — 

““T sound no trumpet before me. The be- 
nevelence with which I am inspired, and which 
has given me the name of Benevolent, cares 
not for the praise of gay throngs of men. It 
delights only in being and doing good, and 
never proclaims its good deeds.” 

With this the fairy waved her hand, and, as 
she vanished, Jacinthe looked after her with 
longing eyes and clasped hands, exclaiming, — 

‘*O, most beautiful, divinely beautiful fairy ! 
leave us not long. Come often to us, that*we 
may see thy face and learn to be like thee. 
And never, O never, we pray thee, forsake the 
world.” 


Maup MULLER. — The surname of the hero- 
ine of Whittier’s charming ballad of ‘‘ Maud 
Muller” —* with which all our readers are or 
should be acquainted — is often pronounced as 
if it were spelled Mule-er. This is a bad mis- 
take. It should be pronounced precisely like 
muller, the name of the stone implement used 
by painters for grinding their pigments, and 
should rhyme with dudler (more dull), eudler 
(one who culls), &c. This is the pronunci- 
ation of Mr. Whittier himself. The name 
means a miller, and the poet has expressed 
his regret that he did not call his ‘ barefoot 
maiden” Maud Miller. WwW. 


— Cuicaco has grown with greater ra- 
pidity than any other modern city. 
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337- Hayti. 338. Alaska. 339. Capital. 340. 
G-riddle. 341. C-lock. 342. 1. Hippophagi. 
2. Oesel. 3. Missolonghi. 4. Ethiopia. 5. 
Richmond — Homer, Ittap. 343. Mathemat- 
ics. 344. Brooklyn. 345. (Tea) (he) (wick) 
ed (flea) W (hen) n O (man) (purse) ue (tea h 
— The wicked flee when no man pursueth. 
346. Peabody. 347. Grant. 348. Winfield 
Scott. 349. Burnside. 350. Johnson. 351. 
Level, noon, Bob. 352. Try Again. 353. 
Mira. 354. Effie. 355. Home. 356. Good. 
357- Rochester. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


ENIGMA. e 
360. It is composed of 15 letters. The 7. 3, 
9, 13 isacity. The 8,11, 15 is a river. The 
6, 5, 4, 2, 10is a frith in Scotland. The 1, 12, 
14 isto behold. The whole is a flower. 
PEEP. 
BATTLES OF THE REVOLU- 
TION. 
361. Nelly Sudan. 362. Tom Humon. 363. 
Nell K. I. Brush. 364. Tom G. Wanner. 365. 
Dannie W. Bry. Burpock Burr. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 


LarGE CITIEs. 

366. Worn Key. 367. I rasp. 

scorn Fas? 369. New Trap. 
Matt H. 


368. Can I 
370. No gin, 
Bitty Buck. 


| 377. He said that 





Cross-worD ENIGMA. 

371. My first is in boat, but not in ship; 

My second’s in knee, but not in hip; 

My third is in gold, but not in tin; 

My fourth is in folly, but not in sin; 

My fifth is in chair, but not in-a stool; 

My sixth is in a wise man, not in a fool; 

My seventh’s in thunder, but not in rain; 

My whole is one of the cities of Maine. 
Sartor Boy. 

REBUS. 
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BLANKS. 

Fill the blanks with transpositions of the 
same word : — 

373. ““O ——!” she cried; ‘* put down the 
— and —, and show me the -” 394. 
—— father will to the of the — 
for the lion. 375. He takes his and — 
his cakes and drinks his —— that came from 
the ——. 376. It is said that —— wore a —. 
will —— the silk. 378. 
The —— is an enemy of ——. 379. Do not 
tell —— about the boy, who, at ——, did not 
—— the or the bread. Junior. 


QUOTATIONS. 
Name the authors of the following : — 
380. 
381. 


** Variety ’s the very spice of life.” 


‘““Hope springs eternal in the human 
breast; 
Man never is, but always to be, blessed.” 


382. ‘‘ Death rides on every passing breeze ; 


He lurks in every flower.” 


**O, what a tangled web we weave 
When first we practise to deceive!” 


“‘ The child is father of the man.” 


383- 


384. 


MusiIcat PuZZLes. 
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ORICK’S sketch of ‘‘ Y¢ Editoriale Sanc- 

tvmme” is faithful in the main; but 
Hannah is not flattered by the portrait, and 
instead of one little darky in bed, there should 
have been fifty. — James A. J. sénds an ingen- 
jous rebus, but clothes for close will not quite 
pass. — We don’t like the subject of Jerry Jin- 
gle’s transposition. — C. S. A., tastes differ — 
we try to please all — and we received a letter 
from another boy on the same day with yours, 
expressing his pleasure in reading that obnox- 
ious article on ‘‘ words,” and hoping soon to 
see another. A great many are very glad to 
find scraps of information in a magazine. 

Is A. Thinker’s curious puzzle original? — 
B. B. gives vent to his admiration by saying, 
“If you ever want a recommendation for your 
Magazine, send to me, for it is just the staving- 
est paper out!” Rebus good; but some other 
nom de plume would be more ‘acceptable in 
our refined circle. — Sagittaw, we intend to no- 
tice all our letters, though the correspondence 
is becoming exceedingly voluminous. Cha- 
rade accepted. — Lamp Post suggests that over- 
coats made from old mail-bags would at least 
be a comfortable addition to the wardrobe of 
the letter-carriers this cold weather. We don’t 
believe they would wear them. He desires 
Philadelphia correspondents. Address Lamp 
Post, 915 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

G. H. W., we have answered the question 
about Dikes and Ditches. It is too late for 
sleds and sledding. — The dialogue from 
G. F. T. is creditable; but he would fot care 
to have it printed, because we publish so many 
better ones. — A. M. Clay sends correct an- 
swers.— In answer to Ned Sketchley’s “ vex- 
atious” letter, we will only say it is impossible 
to discriminate between the evil and the good, 
and an ounce of prevention is worth pounds 
of cure. Convince us that there is no danger 
of imposition, and we will meet you half way. 
— We take a charade from Chip’s four pages 
of foolscap. It is our opinion that if Chip 
would concentrate his talents, and expend all 
his brain force upon one or two puzzles, in- 
stead of spreading it over so much surface, he 
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would be more successful. — We take a geo- 
graphical rebus from Rita’s charming letter. 
She tells a story of a man who must be some 
relation to Mrs. Partington. He was talking 
about getting ice from Boston, and said, ‘‘ Well, 
gentlemen, I suppose I ought to get Maryland 
ice, instead of having it reported from Boston; 
but then one pound of Boston ice weighs three 
pounds of Maryland ice!” 

Bob, in answer to your law question, the 
second child would be equal,heir. ‘ Hali- 
dome” signifies something satred: ‘“*By my 
halidome,” by my sacred oath! He can ac- 
commodate a few more correspondents — Box 
1526, Philadelphia, Pa. Bob has heard that 
“the Regulation Base Ball is to be smaller 
than it was last year, and no matches will 
be recognized by the B. B. Association, unless 
the new ball is used.” The subject of the 
enigma has been used too often. — A Utica 
correspondent cannot come in until he changes 
his name. — Bill Button writes with pencil. 

On account of an overwhelming amount of 
Head Work received this week, we are com- 
pelled, in sorrow, to decline contributions from 
Sagittaw, Frank Lufkin, Harry, Curlyhead, 
A. T. L., W. R. C., Jr., Rip Van Winkle, 
T. H. O’Mistocles, Nutmeg, Lamp Post, Char- 
lie A. S., Bob Link, Red Ink, Walter Birch, 
Knutmeg, Whitehill, W. J. T., D. D. D., Adel- 
phi, Percy Vere, Jerry Jingle, Willie Winkle, 
John Jumper, Oriole, Anonymous, Sylvan 
Grove, Billy Rover (16), Junior, G. H. W., Gus 
Pelham, Engineer, Alert, Toby, and Chip. 

Most of the contributions from Uncle Tom, 
G. H. W., W. H. D., Tom Hickup, Happy, 
Tommy T., J. Jumper, Old Curiosity Shop, 
and Stultus, have been sent before. 


We put the following into 
Our AccerpTep DRAWER. 

George Gimney, musical puzzles; Clarence 
Clayton, charade; Edwin H. T., anagrams; 
Chip, charade; Yorick, rebus; Sagittaw, enig- 
ma; Gazelle, charade; Warren, geographical 
rebus; Gus Pelham, cross-word enigma; Sax- 
on, double acrostic; Put-in-Bay, charade; Jer- 
ry Jingle, rebus;-W. B. H., sans-pieds; Hazel 
Nut, transpositions. 


The following named subscribers desire to 
correspond with the family: George W. Gay- 
lor, Box 5472, New York; James R. Reed, 
Redding Bridge, care E. P. Shaw; Glemoke- 
don, 28 McCulloch Street, Baltimore, Md.; 
W. R. C., Jr., No. 345 North Gay Street, Bal- 
timore, Md.; C. S. A., Box 444, Middletown, 
Conn.; Knutmeg, 303, Hartford, Conn.; Gus 
Pelham, Lock Box 1, Haverhill, Mass. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








MONEY. 


HE ancient Germans, when they first be- 

came known to the Romans, are said to 
have been ignorant of the use of money. An- 
acharsis, the Scythian, who visited Greece in 
Solon’s time, had never seen money in his 
own country. Gold and silver seemed to him 
of no.use to the Greeks except to assist them 
in numeration and arithmetic. Savage and 
barbarous tribes, ignorant of the use of money, 
have been found in various ages of the world, 
but a civilized people never. 

The savage depends almost entirely upon 
himself. He hunts his own game, prepares 
his own clothing, and builds his own wigwam. 
But with the first steps towards civilization 
the: division of labor commences; and soon 
one man bakes bread, another makes coats, 
and a third makes shoes. 

Now, a tailor who had only coats, and want- 
ed bread, might starve before he could find a 
baker who wanted a coat. Besides, the tailor 
might not need the value of a coat in bread at 
oné-time, and the coat could not be divided. 
If, in this strait, the owner of the coat could 
exchange it for some commodity which was 
durable, which could be divided easily, and 
without loss, into fractional parts, large or 
small, and which all. men would be ready to 
take for whatever they had to dispose of, it 
would save him a great deal of trouble. He 
could obtain what bread he wanted, and lay 
by the balance of the value of the coat to pro- 
vide for future wants. 

Such a commodity as we have described, di- 
visible, durable, and desirable, is money. 

Many things have been used at different 
times as money; cattle in ancient Greece, 
cowrie shells in Africa, wampum by the 
American Indians. In some countries furs 
have been employed as money; in Chinese 
Tartary, cubes of tea closely pressed together; 
and in Abyssinia, to this day, blocks of rock 
salt. Tobacco was the money of Virginia up 
to 1660, and wheat was a ‘legal tender” in 
Massachusetts at the same period. Codfish, 
leather, and the bark of trees have also been 
used as money; and in one village in Scot- 
land it was not uncommon, a hundred years 
ago, as we learn from Smith’s Wealth of Na- 





tions, for workmen to carry nails, instead of 
money, to the baker's shop and the alehouse,. 
But the articles most generally used as mon- 
ey are copper, nickel, silver, and gold. These 
metals are found to be the best adapted to the 
purpose. Why this is so, how long these 
metals have been used as money, where the 
supply has been found in different ages, and 
many other questions relating to this subject, 
we shall try to answer at some future time. 


DEGREES OF THE THERMOMETER. 


AVING found out that zero means the 

temperature of a mixture of snow and 
salt, let us now see what is meant by a degree 
on the scale of the thermometer. 

Degree is from a Latin word, which means 
step, and scale from another Latin word, 
meaning ladder. Zero, then, was the bottom 
of Fahrenheit’s ladder, and the marks for the 
degrees were the steps or rounds of the ladder. 
But how did he know ow many and how long 
to make the steps? Answer: He had no rule 
or guide but his own fancy. After marking 
his zero on the scale, he next put the bulb into 
a dish of boiling water, and, for some reason 
best known to himself, marked the round of 
the ladder to which the mercury climbed 212. 
The distance between this point and zero was 
divided into *two hundred and twelve equal 
parts, each one of which is a degree. The 
bulb was then immersed in freezing water, 
where it was found that the mercury went 
down the ladder to the thirty-second round, 
which is marked as the freezing point, and is 
one hundred and eighty degrees below the 
botling point. If one wishes now, by an es- 
periment, to get an idea of what is meant bya 
degree of heat, he can do so. Let him plunge 
one hand into a pail of ice water and the other 
into a pail of scalding hot water, and then di- 
vide the difference of feeling between the two 
hands into one hundred and eighty equal parts. 
If he his nerve enough to do this, he will get 
a correct idea of a degree. But the experiment 
is a dangerous one to perform; and the boys 
and girls are advised not to try it, lest one 
hand at least should come out somewhat dam- 
aged. Z. 


—— ROTHSCHILD preferred mutton to veni- 


son. ‘* No,” said his friend, ‘‘ venison is bet- 
ter, because it costs more.” ‘De reason of 
dat is,” said the banker, ‘‘ dat in dish world 
people always prefer vat is deer to vat is 
sheep.” ; 





